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SILVEE  OR  FIAT  JIOXEY,  WHICH  SHALL 

IT  BE/ 


BY  A.  ,r.  AVAKXEB. 


L NLESS  tlie  use  of  silver  as  money  is  to  be  left  to 
automatic  rcffulation  through  tlie  ju’ocluction  of  the  mines 
and  unrestricted  coinage,  it  might  as  well  he  abandoned  for 
monetary  purposes,  and  sooner  or  later  will  he.  Unless  tins 
metal  is  to  remain  as  a fountain  of  supply  for  money, 
endowed  Avitli  all  the  functions  reipiired  for  a standard  of 
value  and  for  coin  of  ultimate  payment  for  debts  and  obliga- 
tions of  every  description,  it  cannot  long  hold  its  place  as  a 
money  metal.  As  secondary  money,  the  value  of  which  is 
to  he  maintained  l)y  legislative  limitations  or  by  ])romise  of 
redemption  in  gold,  silver  is  no  better  than  greenbacks. 
In  fact,  as  Cernuschi  has  s.aid,  such  coins  are  but  silver 
greenbacks,  and  it  is  altogether  needless  to  resort  to  a 
material  so  costly  to  produce  as  silver  for  that  kind  of 
money.  The  writer  feels  justified,  therefore,  in  saying  tliat 
unless  silver  is  to  stand  as  a money  metal,  possessing  the 
same  monetary  rights  as  gold,  its  use  as  money,  excejit, 
perliaps,  for  subsidiary  coins,  will  be  abandoned  in  the  near 
future. 

The  question  first  in  importance,  then,  is.  What  shall  take 
the  place  of  silver  as  money,  or  whence  is  the  supply  of 
money  to  come,  to  cany  on  tlie  increasing  Imsiness  of  the 
worhl  ? The  answer  cannot  be  Gold,  for  the  gold  of  the 
world  is  already  hardly  able  to  d.)  the  work  now  imposed 
upon  it,  and  under  this  strain  is  constantly  growing  scarcer 
and  dearei'.  As  a money  standard  it  lias  already  in- 
creased from  fifty  to  sixty  per  cent  in  twenty  years'.  In 
the  presence  of  the  world's  vast  debts  such^  a'n  increase 
becomes  alarming,  and,  instead  of  being  a standard  of 
equity,  has  already  led  to  world-wide  and  unpardonable 
injustice.  Surely  Christian  nations  cannot  much  lono'er 
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Unless  the  use  of  silver  as  money  is  to  be  left  to 
automatic  regulation  through  the  production  of  the  mines 
and  unrestricted  coinage,  it  might  as  well  be  abandoned  for 
monetary  purposes,  and  sooner  or  later  will  be.  Unless  this 
metal  is  to  remain  as  a fountain  of  supply  for  money, 
endowed  with  all  the  functions  required  for  a standard  of 
value  and  for  coin  of  ultimate  payment  for  debts  and  obliga- 
tions of  every  description,  it  cannot  long  hold  its  place  as  a 
money  metal.  As  secondary  money,  the  value  of  which  is 
to  be  maintained  by  legislative  limitations  or  by  promise  of 
redemption  in  gold,  silver  is  no  better  than  greenbacks. 
In  fact,  as  Cernuschi  has  said,  such  coins  are  but  silver 
greenbacks,  and  it  is  altogether  needless  to  resort  to  a 
material  so  costly  to  produce  as  silver  for  that  kind  of 
money.  The  writer  feels  justified,  therefore,  in  saying  that 
unle.ss  silver  is  to  stand  as  a money  metal,  possessing  the 
same  monetary  rights  as  gold,  its  use  as  money,  except, 
perhaps,  for  subsidiary  coins,  will  be  abandoned  in  the  near 
future. 

The  question  first  in  importance,  then,  is.  What  shall  take 
the  place  of  silver  as  money,  or  whence  is  the  supply  of 
money  to  come,  to  carry  on  the  increasing  business  of  the 
world?  The  answer  cannot  be  Gold,  for  the  gold  of  the 
world^  is  already  hardly  able  to  do  the  work  now  imposed 
upon  it,  and  under  this  strain  is  constantly  growing  scarcer 
and  dearer.  As  a money  standard  it  has  already  in- 
creased from  fifty  to  sixty  per  cent  in  twenty  years.  In 
the  presence  of  the  world’s  vast  debts  such  an  increase 
becomes  alarming,  and,  instead  of  being  a standard  of 
equity,  has  already  led  to  world-wide  and  unpardonable 
injustice.  Surely  Christian  nations  cannot  much  longer 
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tolerate  this  method  of  confiscation.  JVloreover,  the  produc- 
tion of  gold  is  on  the  decline ; and  if  silver  mines  are 
closed,  the  production  must  necessarily  fall  off  still  more 
rapidly.  All  competent  geologists  agree  that  there  is  no 
probability  of  any  material  increase  in  the  supply  of  gold, 
even  for  brief  periods,  and  that  for  the  long  future  the 
supply  must  grow  less.  On  the  other  hand,  the  consumption 
of  gold  in  dentistry  and  for  industrial  uses  is  gradually 
increasing;  and  if  the  stage  has  not  already  been  reached 
when  the  world’s  stock  of  money  is  being  drawn  upon  for 
the  arts,  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  the  stock  of  gold 
money  will  begin  to  disappear  in  this  way.  Nor  can  the 
loss  of  gold  in  other  ways  be  left  out  of  our  calculations. 
The  researches  of  Jacobs  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  gold 
coin  in  circulation  wore  out,  on  the  average,  in  two  hundred 
and  sixty-four  years. 

But  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  annual  supply 
of  gold  is  likely  to  be  insufficient  even  to  meet  the  present 
demands  upon  it,  and  altogether  insufficient  to  fill  the  place 
now  filled,  under  various  conditions,  by  silver.  This  being 
the  situation  as  to  the  supply  of  metallic  money,  the  possi- 
bility of  making  gold  take  the  place  of  the  present  stock  of 
full  legal-tender  silver  money,  even  in  countries  where  silver 
has  been  in  whole  or  in  part  demonetized,  is  quite  out  of  the 
question. 

But  another  point  of  vital  importance  arises  here.  Can 
we  have  automatic  regulation  of  money,  or  of  the  money 
standard,  with  gold  alone  as  that  standard?  From  before 
historic  times,  and  certainly  for  thirty-five  centuries,  gold 
and  silver  have  been  in  use  as  money  without  limitation; 
their  value,  as  compared  with  other  things,  has  been  deter- 
mined by  the  quantity  furnished  by  the  mines,  and,  conse- 
quently, controlled  by  the  same  laws  that  regulated  the 
value  of  everything  else.  During  all  this  period,  through 
Babylonian,  Assyrian,  Egyptian,  Grecian,  and  Roman  civili- 
zations, down  to  1873,  according  to  the  high  authority  of 
iNlax  Muller,  the  ratio  of  the  two  metals  did  not  vary  more 
than  from  13  to  1,  to  loj  to  1.  The  relative  production  of 
the  two  metals,  however,  has  varied  widely  during  this  tinae ; 
but  this  variation  in  production  did  not  affect  the  relative 
value  of  the  two  metals. 
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From  this  fact  has  been  deduced  the  compensatory  law  of 
bimetallism,  which  is  that  with  the  unrestricted  use  of  the 
two  metals  as  money,  or  under  free  mintage,  if,  through 
increased  production  or  otherwise,  one  metal  for  the  time 
being  becomes  more  abundant  or  more  accessible  than  the 
other,  and  tends  in  consequence  to  become  cheaper,  then, 
under  the  law  of  legal  tender,  whether  established  by  custom 
or  by  legislative  action,  the  more  abundant  metal  is  taken 
up  and  its  use  extended,  while  that  of  the  other  is  cor- 
respondingly diminished,  and  in  this  way  parity  is  main- 
tained. Of  course,  without  the  power  of  legal  tender, 
bimetallism  could  not  exist.  Nor  can  it  if  the  option  is 
given  to  the  payee.  Hence,  when  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  assumes  that,  in  order  to  maintain  the  parity  of 
gold  and  silver  under  the  Act  of  1890,  he  must  give  the 
option  to  the  payee  to  take  which  metal  he  prefers,  he  is 
adopting  a policy  which,  if  persisted  in,  must  irecessarily 
result  ultimately  in  the  use  of  but  one  metal.  If  the  metals 
were  at  a parity  to  begin  with,  such  a policy  would  certainly 
produce  disparity;  bimetallism  could  not  be  irerraanently 
maintained  even  if  we  had,  to  begin  with,  a general  con- 
currence of  nations  on  a common  ratio.  Bimetallism  rests 
upon  the  law  of  legal  tender  which  gives  the  option  to  the 
payor. 

But  our  question  is.  Can  we  have  automatic  regulation 
with  gold  alone  ? In  other  words.  Is  it  possible,  with  gold 
as  the  only  money  of  ultimate  redemption,  to  have  such  an 
adjustment  of  suppl}^  to  increasing  population  and  wealth  as 
to  secure  anything  like  stability  of  prices  — or,  Avhich  is  the 
same  thing,  stable  relations  between  money  and  population 
and  business  ? 

With  no  new  gold  for  money,  instead  of  an  adjustment  of 
money  supply  to  increasing  population  and  business,  {)rices 
must  undergo  frequent  readjustment  to  the  relatively  re- 
duced quantity  of  standard  money.  Hence  it  is  within  the 
bounds  of  proper  economic  deduction  to  say  that  with  gold 
alone,  automatic  adjustment  of  money  supply  to  needs  for 
nioney,  or  automatic  regulation  of  the  money  standard,  is 
impossible.  Consequently,  to  give  up  silver  involves,  the 
overthrow  of  the  vital  principle  of  automatic  regulation  of 
money. 

The  importance  of  this  principle  cannot  be  magnified  when 
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viewed  in  connection  with  the  vast  load  of  debts  with  which 
the  world  is  now  burdened.  How  the  equities  of  contracts 
extending  far  into  the  future  are  otherwise  to  be  preserved, 
is  not  easily  seen.  On  the  other  hand,  fear  is  expressed,  on 
the  part  of  those  holding  long-time  obligations,  lest  the  pro- 
duction of  silver  may  so  increase  as  to  cheapen  money  till 
it  will  become  of  comparatively  little  value ; but  a little 
reflection  will  dispel  this  fear. 

Under  regulation  of  money  supply  through  the  production 
of  the  mines,  the  limit  of  variation  is  always  the  relative 
cost  of  mining  the  metal  and  the  cost  of  producing  other 
4 things.  If  in  the  course  of  years  the  annual  production  of 

either  metal,  or  of  both,  should  so  add  to  the  money  stocks 
of  the  world  as  to  materially  cheapen  money  and  raise 
prices  (and  it  is  only  by  raising  prices  that  money  is  shown 
to  be  cheaper),  the  point  would  be  soon  reached  when  it 
would  be  easier,  take  less  labor,  to  get  a dollar  by  produc- 
ing commodities  than  by  digging  it  from  the  mines.  The 
supply  of  money  would  therefore  be  checked,  and  the 
tendency  to  constancy  in  the  relative  su])ply  of  money  and 
commodities  would  be  restored. 

The  importance  of  this  principle  in  the  regulation  of 
money  supply  cannot  be  overestimated,  and  gold  mono- 
metallists do  not  know  what  they  do  when  they  destroy  this 
principle,  which  is  absolutely  destroyed  when  bimetallism  is 
overthrown.  The  opinion,  however,  prevails  widely,  even 
among  the  banking  and  mercantile  classes,  that  metallic 
money  is  no  longer  of  importance,  and  that  a paper  currency, 
left  to  banks  to  issue  freely,  may  be  made  to  expand  and 
contract  in  response  to  the  wants  of  trade.  They  seem  to 
have  the  idea  that  the  demand  for  money  is  controlled  by 
the  same  conditions  that  control  the  demand  for  anything 
else ; that  only  so  much  would  be  taken  up,  no  matter  how 
much  was  issued.  They  forget  that  the  first  effect  of  an 
inflation  of  money  is  to  raise  prices,  and  that  as  prices  rise 
the  need  for  money  is  increased.  As  prices  get  higher 
more  money  is  required  to  perform  the  same  number  of 
exchanges.  Twice  as  much  money  would  be  needed  to  pay 
for  horses  at  two  hundred  dollars  apiece  as  would  be  required 
if  horses  were  worth  but  one  hundred  dollars  each.  Money, 
therefore,  is  never  given  back  as  a thing  that  can  be  no 
longer  used.  Mr.  Weguelin,  president  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
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land,  in  answer  to  the  question  put  to  him  by  the  Parlia' 
mentary  Commission  of  1857,  as  to  how  much  money  there 
was  a demand  for  in  England,  said  there  was  no  limit.  It 
may  therefore  be  laid  down  as  an  admitted  principle  that 
there  is  no  such  relation  between  the  demand  for  money  and 
the  ability  to  issue  it,  as  admits  of  automatic  regulation. 

But  a much  larger  class,  including  not  a few  writei'S  on 
the  subject,  while  they  may  question  the  soundness  of  the 
principle  of  automatic  adjustment  of  money  supply  to  the 
demand  for  money  when  everybody  with  credit  enough  to 
put  out  notes  is  left  free  to  issue  notes  to  circulate  as  cur- 
rency, nevertheless  maintain  that  if  the  notes  are  made  re- 
deemable and  properly  secured;  there  can  be  no  excess  of 
issue,  and  that  the  adjustment  of  money  supply  to  needs  for 
money  will  be  perfect.  Even  a cursory  examination  of  this 
claim  will  show  that  it  is  no  more  tenable  and  scarcely  less 
dangerous  than  that  just  exposed. 

In  the  fii-st  place,  there  is  absolutely  no  difference  in  the 
fundamental  principle  between  basing  the  issue  of  notes  on 
land  and  on  the  public  funds.  Of  the  two,  however,  the 
latter  is  the  more  vicious,  because  there  is  a better  defined 
limit  to  land  than  there  can  be  to  debt.  The  issue  of  notes 
on  land  is  Lawism,  pure  and  simple ; so  is  that  of  notes  on 
bonds.  The  only  difference  is  in  the  kind  of  security. 
Macleod,  in  his  “ Theory  and  Practice  of  Banking,”  says : — 

The  principles  of  basing  a paper  currency  upon  land  and  upon 
the  public  funds  are  absolutely  identical  and  equally  vicious.  To 
permit  a man  to  spend  his  money  in  buying  part  of  the  public  debt, 
and  to  have  it,  as  well,  in  the  form  of  notes,  is  as  rank  an  absurdity 
as  to  permit  him  to  spend  it  in  land  and  also  have  it  as  notes. 

Worse,  if  possible,  is  the  theory  of  basing  a currency 
upon  the  discount  of  commercial  bills,  as  sometimes  proposed 
by  bankers. 

The  answer  may  be  set  up  that  the  notes  are  to  be 
redeemable  in  gold,  or  in  legal-tender  paper,  which  in  turn 
the  government  Avill  redeem  in  gold,  and  if  redeemable  in 
gold  that  they  cannot  fall  below  gold.  But  the  doctrine 
was  laid  down  by  one  of  our  earlier  secretaries  that  the 
promise  of  redemption  was  not  such  regulation  of  quantity 
as  would  secure  stability  of  value  in  the  currency.  This 
principle  is  now  as  generally  admitted  as  any  doctrine  of 
economics.  It  has  also  been  abundantly  shown  that  promise 
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of  redemption,  with  ample  security  of  final  redemption,  has 
not  prevented,  and  will  not  prevent,  the  depreciation,  at 
times,  of  such  a currency.  There  could  he  no  doubt  as  to 
the  ability  of  the  United  States  ultimately  to  redeem  a 
billion  dollars  of  greenbacks,  but  that  would  not  prevent 
the  depreciation  of  such  a volume  of  currency  if  it  should  be 
at  once  issued.  If  a thousand  millions  of  government  bonds, 
bearing  four  per  cent  interest,  could  at  this  time  be  had  at  j^ar, 
they  Avould  be  seized  upon  by  the  banks  as  security  for  notes, 
and  wild  inflation  would  follow.  The  oiily  principle  that 
would  govern  the  issue  of  such  a currency  would  be  the 
interest  of  the  banks.  This  is  proven  by  the  issue  of 
national  bank  notes  in  1865-66,  in  addition  to  an  already 
inflated  paper  currency,  and  the  subsequent  surrender  of 
their  circulation  when  there  was  need  of  the  currency. 

The  first  effect  of  such  an  increase  of  the  currency  would 
be  to  depreciate  the  whole  volume  of  money,  which  would 
be  indicated  by  a rise  of  prices,  followed  by  tlie  export  of 
gold.  If  a safe  proportion  were  5 of  paper  to  1 of  gold,  then 
in  order  to  preserve  the  same  proportion,  if  $100,060,000  of 
gold  were  exported,  $500,000,000  of  the  paper  must  be  sud- 
denly extinguished.  But  such  a contraction  would  precipi- 
tate panic,  and  spread  ruin  broadcast.  The  existing  financial 
troubles  largely  arise  from  just  such  a condition.  Of  course 
with  both  gold  and  silver  as  a basis  for  credit,  a much  larger 
structure  could  be  safely  erected  upon  the  broader  foundation 
of  the  two  metals. 

But  the  point  I have  aimed  to  bring  out.  is  that  converti- 
bility, with  ample  security  behind  the  notes,  is  not  such  reg- 
ulation of  quantity  as  will  secure  stability  in  the  value  of 
the  currency ; but  that,  on  the  contrary,  a currency  regulated 
by  no  other  principle  is  certain  to  undergo  wide  fluctuations, 
and  periodically  to  lose  convertibility,  with  all  the  disas- 
trous consequences  of  the  sudden  breaking  down  of  a credit 
currency. 

Moreover,  such  a currency  will  operate  to  expel  gold  as 
effectively  as  any  other  form  of  currency. 

Webster  said,  in  his  sub-treasury  speech,  “There  is  a 
liability  to  excessive  issues  of  paper,  even  while  paper  is 
convertible  at  will;  of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt.  And 
again,  “ The  circulation  of  paper  tends  to  displace  coin  ; it 
may  banish  it  altogether;  at  this  very  moment  it  has  ban- 
ished it.” 
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Lord  Overstone  laid  down  the  principle  that  “Nothing 
Avill  secure  the  permanent  convertihility  of  paper  money  but 
a constant  regulation  of  the  amount  of  that  paper  money  in 
conformity  with  the  variations  in  the  amount  of  the  bullion. 

Indeed,  the  doctrine  may  be  said  to  be  well  established 
that  neither  convertibility  nor  security  of  ultimate  redemp- 
tion can  be  relied  upon  to  insure  stability  in  the  value  of  a 
paper  currency.  Nothing  but  the  due  regulation  of  quantity 
will  preserve  the  parit}'^  of  a paper  circulation  with  the  coin 
in  which  it  is  redeemable.  In  view  of  these  principles,  so 
well  established,  and  which  every  enlightened  nation  has 
accepted  and  acted  upon  in  regulating  the  issue  of  currency, 
it  is  almost  unaccountable  that  the  United  States  should  be 
threatened  with  further  experience  Avith  a kind  of  currency 
< that  Avrecked  so  many  fortunes  and  spread  such  devastation  in 

1837, 1847,  and  at  other  periods  of  sudden  collapse  after  wild 
inflation  of  “ coiiA'^ertible  ” bank  notes.  No  one  acquainted 
Avith  the  discussion  of  this  subject  in  England,  before  and 
folloAving  the  passage  of  Peel’s  Act  of  1844,  Avoukl  favor  a 
return  to  such  a currency.  That  Congressman  Harter  should 
propose  the  issue,  by  thousands  of  banks,  of  all  the  currency 
for  Avhich  they  could  put  up  bonds  of  any  sort,  provided  only 
that  they  promised  to  redeem  in  gold,  need  not,  perhaps, 
surprise  any  one ; but  that  a Avriter  of  the  standing  of  i\Ir. 
Horace  White  should  seriously  propose,  first,  to  reduce  the 
money  of  redemption  to  gold  alone,  and  then  to  provide  for 
the  issue  of  paper  promises  to  pay  gold,  limited  only  by  the 
bonds  that  can  be  procured  as  a basis  for  such  an  issue,  can 
hardly  be  rationally  accounted  for. 

We  have  already  shoAAUi  that  the  issue  of  a cun-ency  based 
on  debt  is  the  Avorst  form  of  LaAvism ; and  Avhen  it  is  seriously 
proposed  to  substitute  such  a currency  for  one  of  the  precious 
metals,  and  to  resort  to  regulation  by  the  quantity  of  evi- 
dences of  debt  that  may  exist,  instead  of  the  automatic  regu- 
lation of  the  mines,  silver  men  may  Avell  ask.  Where  are  AA^e 
drifting  ? 

Although  a return  to  such  a form  of  currency  may  be 
discussed  and  may  get  into  a party  platform,  we  are  not 
prepared  to  believe  that  it  will  ever  again  be  actually 
resorted  to.  What  Avould  be  the  volume  of  a currency  of 
that  kind  that  could  be  kept  convertible  into  gold  in  this 
country,  Avith  silver  demonetized  ? 
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Surely,  there  must  be  some  proportion  between  the  cur- 
rency to  be  redeemed  and  the  coin  provided  for  its  redemp- 
tion. If  it  be  5 to  1,  the  limit  of  such  a volume  would  be 
much  below  the  present  volume.  The  banks,  all  told,  now 
hold  less  than  $200,000,000  of  gold.  The  Treasury  contains 
of  its  own  less  than  $100,000,000.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
there  is  $100,000,000  in  circulation,  or  in  the  hands  of  the 
people.  The  mint  estimates  of  gold  for  years  have  been 
excessive.  If  there  were  $25,000,000  in  actual  circulation 
east  of  the  Missouri  River,  it  would  be  made  evident ; but 
there  is  no  evidence  that  any  such  quantity  is  held  in  actual 
circulation.  It  is  hard  to  believe,  either,  that  $50,000,000 
of  gold  is  hoarded  in  this  country.  Great  Britain  has  less 
than  $400,000,000  of  gold  in  the  kingdom,  although  it  has  a 
gold  currency,  and  no  notes  are  used  in  England  for  less 
than  .£5,  and  none  in  the  kingdom  for  less  than  £1,  or  $5; 
nor  is  it  believed  that  more  than  $400,000,000  of  gold  is  left 
in  the  United  States,  after  the  excess  of  exports  since  1888. 
With  less  than  $200,000,000  of  gold  in  the  banks,  and  $200,- 
000,000  more  in  the  country,  and  paper  all  redeemable  in 
gold,  what  a prospect  for  a country  like  ours ! W ould  such 
a system  stand?  Surely  not  long.  Let  no  one  be  deluded 
with  the  notion  that  the  basis  of  our  money  can  be  reduced 
to  gold  alone^  and  at  the  same  time  the  volume  of  currency 
be  increased,’  or  even  be  maintained  long  at  its  present 
limits. 

The  issue,  therefore,  is  between  a broader  basis  of  primary 
money  and  a relatively  smaller,  volume  of  credit  currency 
based  upon  it,  and  a narrow  basis  with  a larger  superstruc- 
ture of  credit.  Which  is  the  safer?  which  is  better?  It 
is  no  answer  to  say  that  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  business 
of  the  country  is  done  with  credit  devices.  In  the  first 
place,  that  is  not  true,  as  can  be  demonstrated.  In  the  next 
place,  whatever  the  proportion  may  be,  the  utmost  limit  of 
this  sort  of  credit  has  been  attained  in  our  enormously  ex- 
tended system  of  bank  credits;  and  the  larger  this  structure 
is,  the  greater  the  collapse  when  the  diain  of  gold  comes. 
The  idea,  or  want  of  idea,  that  some  have,  that  it  does  not 
matter  whether  there  is  much  or  little  gold,  if  there  is  only 
confidence,  is  well  exhibited  in  the  definition  of  standard  of 
value  quoted  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  his  speech  of  May  6, 
1844,  as  a sample  of  ideas  then  afloat,  “The  standard  is 
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neither  gold  nor  silver,  but  it  is  something  set  up  in  the 
imagination,  to  be  regulated  by  public  opinion.” 

^ No,  this  country  will  not  accept  a precarious  gold  basis 

without  a gold  currency,  and  with  no  supply  of  gold  to  meet 
the  demands  of  increasing  population  and  wealth;  nor  a cur- 
rency based  upon  it,  issued  and  controlled  by  private  bank- 
ing institutions,  whether  secured  or  not  by  bonds  or  other 
^ evidences  of  debt.  The  principle  is  unsound  ; it  is  vicious 

all  through,  and  will  only  bring  trouble.  If  silver  is  aban- 
doned and  the  automatic  regulation  of  standard  money  through 
: the  production  of  the  mines  is  given  up,  tlie  demand  will  be 

I for  the  issue  of  money  by  the  government,  regulated  in 

I amount  by  some  definite  proportion  between  the  volume  of 

money,  on  the  one  hand,  and  population  and  wealth  on  the 
^ other,  with  provision  for  an  annual  increment  that  will  main- 

} j tain  the  proportion  between  the  money  volume  and  popul^ 

' tion  and  wealth  as  nearly  constant  as  possible.  And  this 

would  be  more  rational  and  far  safer  than  any  scheme 
founded  on  a gold  basis  with  a credit  currency  issued  by 
innumerable  banks.  This  would  be  a substitution  of  legis- 
lative regulation  for  automatic  regulation  through  the  pro- 
duction of  the  mines.  It  would  be  the  substitution  of  the 
“ vagaries  of  legislation  ” for  “ the  uncertainties  of  the 
mines.” 

The  contest  is  really  between  these  two  principles;  for  it 
V is  impossible  that  the  gold  basis  alone,  with  private  issues  of 

currency,  can  ever  gain  a firm  footing  in  this  country,  Tliei'e 
is  too  much  intelligence  abroad  in  the  United  States  to  per- 
mit  the  adoption  of  a system  that  has  been  discarded  by 

,j  every  nation  of  Europe. 

Which,  then,  shall  it  be  — gold  and  silver  automatically 

regulated  by  the  production  of  the  mines,  with  free  coinage 
ofiboth  metals  as  it  had  been  for  indefinite  ages  before  1873, 
supplemented  by  Treasury  notes  under  such  limitations  and 
regulations  as  will  secure  at  all  times  the  ready  converti- 
bility of  the  paper  into  the  metals ; or  paper  money  issued  by 
the  government,  under  such  regulations  as  Congress  from 
time  to  time  may  impose  ? 

In  other  words,  shall  it  be  silver  with  automatic  regu- 
I lation  through  production,  or  fiat  money  under  legislati\e 

I regulation? 

This  question,  it  is  believed,  is  freighted  with  conse- 
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quences  of  greater  moment  to  the  peoj>le  of  this  country 
and  of  the  world  than  any  other  now  under  discussion.  For 
if  bimetallism  is  destroyed,  the  automatic  regulation  of 
money  will  go  with  it,  and  the  entire  volume  of  silver  money 
now  ill  the  world  must  be  withdrawn,  for  it  will  soon  cease 
to  be  worth  more  than  a small  percentage  of  its  nominal 
value.  What  this  involves  can  be  better  imagined  than 
described.  Moreton  Frewen  is  doubtless  right  when  he  says 
such  a contraction  “ would  leave  not  a bank  or  mortgage 
company  standing  in  the  entire  western  hemisphere.” 

But  when  the  principle  of  automatic  regulation  of  money 
supply  is  destroyed,  as  it  will  be  with  the  overthrow  of 
silver,  gold  -will  in  the  end  go  too,  for  there  will  then  be  no 
advantage  in  a metallic  over  a paper  currency. 
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